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OUR HOME, OUR COUNTRY, AND OUR BROTHER MAN. 


STARCH IN BARK AND WOOD, | 
AND ITS USE. 

Probably some of our readers may suppose 
that it is a little moonshiny to talk of there 
being starch in the bark and buds of trees. It 
is a fact that at certain seasons of the year 
there is a quantity of this article deposited | 
there, in some trees more than in others. It. 
certainly is not more strange that this should 
be the case, than it is to find it deposited in 
fruits and seeds. Every school boy, who has | 
had arun through a thrifty pine woods at | 
certain periods of early summer, knows how 
to “sliver” a young pine—that is, cut in and | 
strip off the inner bark that is forming the 
alburnum, and which is full of mucilage and 
saccharine matter formed from the starch, 
and probably a little starch not yet formed in- 
to sugar and mucilage. Some hungry nations, 
in time of famine, know that the inner bark 
of some species of trees, birches &c., when 
ground up, will sustain life by means of the 
starch and mucilage they contain, Every 
body knows that the maple contains a large 
quantity of saccharine or sugary matter, at | 
an early period of spring, but apparently lit-| 
tle at a later period. Where does it come | 
from, and what becomes of it? A little 
knowledge of chemistry will tell you that 
sugar and starch vary but very little in their 
ingredients or matter of which they are made, | 
and this sugar is probably derived from the 
starch that has been deposited in the reser- 
voirs of the roots and bark, and is taken up 
as nourishment for the blossoms and leaves, 
before the season is sufficiently advanced and | 
the leaves large enough to pump up from the | 
soils the matter necessary for the support and | 
the growth of the tree and its parts. Chem- | 
ists will tell you, and you may even satisfy 
yourself that many barks and buds contain 
starch, by rubbing or macerating them in wa- 
ter, and thus obtain the substances separ- 
ately. 

Liebig, whose researches in chemistry as 
applied to agriculture are of great value and | 
the most of whose conclusions ave correct, | 
observes, in :egard to this subject, “that the | 
leaves of trees and shrubs continue in activi- 
The formation 











ty until destroyed by frost. 
of the layers of wood progresses, the wood 
becomes harder and more solid; but after Au- 
gust the leaves form no more wood; all the 
carbonic acid which the plants now absorb, is 
employed for the production of nutritive mat- 
ter for the following year. Instead of woody 
fibre, starch is formed, and is diffused through 
every part of the plant by the autumnal sap. | 
According to the observations of M. Heyer, 
the starch thus deposited in the body of the 
tree, can be recognized in its known form by 
the aid of a good microscope. ‘The bark of 
several aspens (poplars) and pine trees con- 
tain so much of this substance that it can be 
extracted from them by trituration with water. 
It also exists in the roots and other parts of 
perennial plants. A very early winter or sud- 
den change of temperature prevents the form- 
ation of this provision for the following year, 
sts wood does not ripen, and the growth next 
year is very limited.” 

Hence, from the facts above stated and also 
from the fact that the past autumn in Maine 
was very mild and vegetation of shrubs and 
trees was continued late and not cut off or 
stopped suddenly, we may reasonably expect 
that the growth of trees and shrubs, as well 
as the fruits, will be large and abundant next 
year. Ulnforseen changes of weather may, it 
is true, vary the next season in such a manner 
as to prevent this, but at present, with us ev- 
ery thing appears to be unusually well pre- 
pared for the above named results. 

Since writing the above we notice that a 
writer in the December number of the Farm- 
er’s Cabinet, over the signature of ““Chemi- 
co,” after quoting more iargely from Liebig 
than we have, draws several very excellent 
conclusions and practical inferences there- 
from. We have room now only to condense 
some of his remarks. 

1—Trees should be transplanted when the 
quantity of starch in their roots Xe. is largest, 
as in fall or spring. If in summer, when but 
little starch is present and no internal means 
of support while the new roots and leaves are 
starting, it suffers, and generally dies. 


2—Grafts, if cut between November and 
April and set, have a supply of starch of 
their own, which will support them till united 
to the stock firmly, provided it has moisture 
from the stock. So also in regard to slips and 
cuttings. 

3—lIn regard to the durability of wood—if 
cut when full of starch, as in winter, insects 
are tempted to bore into it, and by addition 
of moisture a fermentation ig brought on, and 
the wood decays. Hence, wood cut in sum- 
mer, when the starch is exhausted and no new 
formed, is found to be more durable than that 
cut in winter. 

4—In clearing land and bushes—those cut 
in winter when roots and wood are full of 
starch, throw up suckers next season—these 
being nourished by the internal supplies. 
Those cut in summer, say just before or first 
of August, before the new supply of starch, 
are not near so liable to throw up suckers, 

5—“When fruit trees bear a very heavy 
crop late in the fall, they are apt <9 exhaust 
their supply of carbonic acid in the formation 
of fruit, and leave none for the formation of 
starch for the use of the leaves and roots of 
the following year. Hence during the year 
after such late and heavy bearing, they ap- 
pear sickly and weak, and although they often 


blowom finely, they bear little or no fruit. 
| gut during the fall of the non-bearing season, 
they again acquire their supply of starch and 
gum, and the next year, if other circumstaen- 
ces are equal, they bear their usual fine crop. 

On this account, they are said to bear fruit 
naturally every other year, when if supplied 
well with lime, ashes, and ground charcoal, 
so that it might absorb and assimilate sufficient 
carbonic acid for its fruit, and the formation 


of its starch, it might be made to bear every | 


year naturally.” 
DISINFECTING FLUID. 

It will be of advantage to farmers, nurses, 
and every body else, we presume, to know 
that Sir William Burnett, of England, has 
discovered a very simple liquid which has the 
property, when properly applied, of destroy- 
ing the disagreeable and sometimes dangerous 


| odor of the room where the sick are confined, 


as well as where any putrid or offensive mat- 
ter is. 

It has been effectually used in the Haslar 
hospital, in the close stool of patients, sick of 
_dysentery—in the water closets, and cess- 
pools, and also in the wards where the air 
was tainted with purulent expectoration or 
discharge from sores, with the effect of im- 
mediately removing the offensive odors. 

The substance used is merely the chloride 
of zinc, dissolved in water. Any chemist or 
apothecary can prepare it easily. ‘The meth- 
od of using it, as adopted in the above named 
hospital, is to supply the nurses with a bottle 
of the diluted solution, and direct it to be 
used whenever occasion may require, by 
sprinkling it over the floors. 

In a concentrated state it is corrosive, but 
when properly diluted, in the proportion of 
one part to four of water, it has been applied 
to foul ulcers with great advantage, and 
wounds that had dead and mortified parts, 
separating and sloughing off, have been rid of 
their fetid odor. 

It has been made useful in vessels, where 
the bilge water is very offensive; and it is 
stated that if applied to any putrefying body 
or flesh, it arrests the progress of putrefac- 
tion. In the wounds and some diserses of an- 
imals, upon the farm, it must oftentimes be 
very useful. 





Compost. ‘The American Farmer recom- 
mends a compost prepared in the following 
manner. Take 40 bushels of mould from the 
woods, 5 bushels of ashes, leached or unleach- 
ed, 5 bushels of bone dust, 1 bushel of plas- 
ter; the whole to be incorporated together by 
shoveling over, and the heap to be thoroughly 
moistened by 30 gallons of human urine, and 
again shoveled over. ‘The compost is recom- 
mended for one acre of wheat. 


WiyTer Reversed. ‘Thus far the winter 
in Maine has been very unusual. We are 
generally pretty sure of goud sleighing in De- 


the winter months for business, as the snows 
are not too deen. "This year, December, with 
us, goes out without any sleighing. We hear 
that south and west of as there is abundance 
of snow. 


ON A BARN CELLAR. 
Messrs. Evrrors—l am not a very know- 
ing man, and can prove it to be a fact by my 
more knowing neighbors; yet in one single, 
simple item, [ have gone one step before 
them. In the year 1842 I took down a ven- 
erable old barn, that had probably travelled 
its annual circuit one hundred and fifty times, 
and erected a new one, 36 by 48 feet with a 
celler under it, which is yet the only barn 
cellar in our town. 

Being partial to any contrivance that facil- 
itates to every day Jabor, and lately reminded 
by a public hint on barn cellars, I incline to 
set my cattle stable in the light, if my clumsy 
description will suffice for that purpose. ‘The 
cellar is a tight one, freezing but little in the 
depth of winter, occupied as a common cow- 


yer the year round; has a store room for 
roots, aud a flight of stairs near its centre. 


Out side, distant twenty-five feet is a well for 
water. Having no partiality for trap doors, 
I hit ona plan, new to me, if not to all, which 
after four years’ probation gives me full satis- 
faction. ‘The stable is eleven feet wide, and 
extends the whole length of the barn on one 
side; one end of the plank, for its floor is level 
with the thrashing floor; the plank extending 
in r direction to the lower side of the south 
sill, but not to it by ten inches, thus leaving 
an open space ten inches wide from one end 
of the barn to the other. ‘Then a long plank 
to go lengthways of the barn, placed level on 
the south sill and other timbers wide enough 
to cover the said open space, and four inches 
over and it is done, lacking a cleat on the floor 
againstthe door. ‘This plan leaves a passway 
for the manure about five inches deep, always 
ready open, and a dry side walk behind the 
cattle. 

A rock is proof against all weather, not so 
with lime or ashes or the contents of a barn 
yard. I have long seen the important prop- 
erties go to waste and nihility, much against 
my consent; and this may be the case with 
some, who have good barns, on locations un- 
favorable to the subterranean story. 

There seems no clue or ground for caleula- 
tion on the exact Joss resulting from the want 
of a barn cellar; but certain it is, that the loss 
is often amounting to a sum eqnal to the cost 
of building one, which is an added story hav- 
ing rocks for its walls, and not requirivg a 
shingle the more, [Boston Cult. 


Tue Toav. That poor, despised, and 
harmless reptile, is admirable in its propor- 
tions, and has an eye of such transcendant 
beauty, that when I find one I place it on my 
hand to view it more minutely. Its skin, too, 
so completely adapted to the subterranean 
places into which it goes for shelter, is well 
worthy the attention of the philosopher. As 
this little animal is innocuous, I feel sorry 
when I see it trampled under foot by incon- 
siderate people, who have learned from their 
grandmothers that it is full of venom. 
{Charles Waterton. 











cember; and it is most always the very best of 





Pertrait of a Devon Cow. 
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DEVON CATTLE. 

We present to our readers a description of 
this beautiful breed of stock, from the pen of 
Union. ‘There have been but few of this 
breed introduced into our State. The first 
that we know of was a full blooded bull from 
the Patterson stock, sent by the late Mr. 
Thorndike, of Boston, on to his farm in 
Jackson, (Walklo county.) Whether any of 
the breed ure to be found in that section now 
or not, we do not know. 

Mr. Hotmes—No cattle have greater pu- 
rity of blood than the North Devons. They 
'are doubtless une of the aboriginal races of 
Great Britain, and their leading character- 
istics have been the same from the earliest 
records to the present time. Their symmetry, 
size, and general qualities have been some- 
what improved of late years by selections of 
the best of the breed for breeders, but no 
material deviation has been made from their 
original stamp. 

In size, the Devons belong to the medium 
class, though from their small bones and com- 
pact form, their weight, especially when they 
are fat, is often ander-estimated. 





refinement, intelligence, and a general high- 
6red character, uot surpassed if equalled by 
any other breed. In general they are hardy, 
though in some families with which close- 
breeding has been long practised, there is 
| occasionally manifested an extreme delicacy 
| of form, indicative of less strength of consti- 
tution than is desirable. 
‘and strong for their weight, and make the 
most sprightly and vigorous working-oxen. 
Youatt says the Devon ox “rivals the horse 
in activity and docility, and often fairly beats 
him off the field in stoutness and honesty in 
| work.” ‘They fatten easily, and their beef 
is of the best quality. In dairy qualities, the 
| breed has generally been considered as not 
/entitled to more than a medium rank; but 
| latterly, some breeders have paid particular at- 


| tention to their stock in this respect, and there 


are some herds which, for the production of 
butter, stand high. Mr. Bloomfield, of Nor- 
folk, England. a tenant on the estate of the 
‘late Earl of Leicester, has a herd of Devon 
cows for which he received a premium as the 
best dairy stock. ‘They averaged two hun- 
dred pounds of butter each, in a year. 

The first pure North Devons which were 
introduced to this country, of which we have 


any account, were sent by Mr. Coke, (atter-| 


wards Earl of Leicester,) to Messrs. Patter- 
‘son & Caton, of Baltimore, Md., in June, 
1817. From these gentlemen the stock was 
| widely disseminated. Other importations of 
| the breed have since been made. 

Mr. George Patterson, of Baltimore, (son 
of the gentleman above-mentioned,) com- 
menced with his father’s stock; but within a 
few years has made several importations 
from the herd of Mr. Bloomfield, and now 
has a very superior herd, uniting with their 
fine forms the excellent dairy qualities of Mr. 
Bloomfield’s stock. 

Mr. Lemuel Hurlbut, of Winchester, Ct., 
procured some of Messrs. Patterson & Ca- 
ton’s stock in 1819, and has crossed the de- 
scendants of these with animals obtained 
from Mr. George Patterson, and has a fine 
herd. 

Mr. Washbon, of Butternuts, Otsego coun- 
ty, New York, has a good herd of Devons, 

The Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture, imported four beautiful cows 
and a bull, obtained from Mr. Bloomfield’s 
celebrated herd, in 1845; and they, with the 
offspring which they have produced since 
their arrival here, are now on the farm of 
Elias Phinney, Esq., at Lexington, Mass. 


FIRE PROOF CEMENT. 

The following notice from a Rochester, N. 
Y., paper, refers to a substance that we have 
frequently seen noticed in the papers, as an 
article of great value for buildings, steam- 
boats, &c.; but we have never seen it in 
actual use. Why do notsome of our citizens 
who are erecting fine buildings cover the 
roof with it instead of zinc or tin? It must 
be vastly cheaper. The material is dug from 
the ground in Sharon township, we believe, 
in Medina county; and the supply is said to 
be very abundant: 

‘““Mr. Wm. Blake, Akron, Ohio, called on 
us this morning with some handsome speci- 
mens of a fire proof cement, prepared from 
a metallic substance recently discovered near 
Akron, and used extensively at the west, as a 
coating for roofs, steamboat decks, and other 
structures exposed to fire. The material 
from which the cement is prepared, has been 
found on analyzation to contain nearly equal 
parts of magnesia, alumina, and silex, min- 
gled with lesser proportions of black oxide 
of iron, sulphuret of iron, lime and carbon. 
It is prepared for use by being ground first in 
water—after which it is dried and again 
ground in a fine, soft powder, free from grit, 
sand or earthy particles. ‘The powder is 
mixed with linseed oil, in the same manner 
as Ordinary paint, and applied with a brush 
precisely as any of the leads. Thesubsiance 
coated with the cement presents a smooth and 
lustrous black surface, capable of admitting 
an exquisite polish, and in a few days attains 








la consistency equal to marble, and remains 
|afterwards impervious to the attacks of time 
and the elements. 
as good a judge of cattle as there is in the | “ffects its stability; but so long asthe sub- 


In points | 
— 
and appearance, they exhibit a degree of | 


They are active, | 


Neither fire nor water 


stance to which it is applied lasts, so long 
will the cement retain its place, unimpaired 
by wear of surface or cracks. 


_ ‘The discovery of such a material, it seems 
to us, must work a complete reformation in 
the mode of protecting buildings and other 
structures from fire. It may be «applied te 
| shingles already laid on—to boards or flooring 
|—to steamboat decks—to paper or canvass, 
/in either application its effects are the same— 
to present a surface impervious to fire. The 
wood to which it is applied will char sooner 
than the coating will fuil. 

For ornamental fire places, the cement is a 
very handsome preparation, closely resem- 
bling, when polished, the handsomest Italian 
marble. Slates for the use of schools have 
been made of it. ‘There are few uses in con- 
nection with building purposes to which it 
|may not be applied with advantage.” 
| [Ohio Cultivator. 


FOXES. 

Mr. Mudie, the writer of the article “Fox,” 
in Partington’s Cyclopedia, relates, from his 
own personal knowledge, the following par- 
ticulars:—One morning early a manin the 
‘north was going to his work through furze 
bushes on a common, and came upon a fox, 
stretched out at length, under the side of 
one of the bushes. ‘The fox was drawn by 
the tailand swung right and left and then 
laid on the ground, but nota symptom of 
motion or life did he show. ‘The man, never 
doubting that Reynard had gone the way of 
foxes, and nothing loth to add a fox-skin cap 
to the list of his personal garniture, and the 
brush to the tail of peacock’s feathers and 
other ornamental trophies over the little 
jlooking glass that stood inclined from the 
wall of his cottage, took the animal by the 
tail and swung it over the one shoulder, at 
the same time placing his mattock on the 
other to keep up the balance, and, having 
done so, onward he trudged to mend the high 
road. ‘The animal had counterfeited death 
to admiration, and he did not mind being 
carried in the manner of a dead fox; but he 
had no inclination to undergo that species of 
| dissectioin which the point of the mattock 
| was ever anon giving to his ribs; so, at last, 
|he gave that decisive snap, which is the 
characteristic bite of foxes. The man felt 
that something was the matter, but knew not 
|very well what; so throwing the fox and 





| mattock from him, he turned round to face 
his foe, whoever he might be, and, in turning, 
| he espied his dead fox at the distance of full 
fifty yards, making for the break with all 
| imaginable speed. We shall mention one 
other anecdote, which came within the per- 
sonal knowledge of the writer of this article, 
because it throws some lighton the mode of 
action of the fox. The parsonage of Kil- 
morac, in Invernesshire, is situated in a highly 
romantic spot, and the the clergyman of 
Kilmorac was a man of great taste and very 
hospitable, and he accordingly endeavored to 
provide for his guests all the good things 
which his glebe-land would afford. A well- 
stocked poultry yard is an essential requisite 
in such cases; but here foxes were so numer- 
ous and their covers so near, that a poultry- 
yard was out of the question. A poultry 
house was thus requisite, and the reverend 
doctor prided himself nota little in having 
constructed one which was completely fox- 
proof, and, for a good many years, it had 
been impregnable. A friend of ours had spent 
a night in this romantic and hospitable abode, 
and, while fresh salmon from the Baulay 
formed one article for the breakfast table, 
new-laid eggs from the stronghold of the hens 
were, of course,to form another. ‘The pur- 
veyor in these cases took the key and 
marched off, basket in hand, to bring the 
supply; but when she,opened the door a scene 
of the most direful havoc presented itself. 
Every perch and every nest-hole was bedaub- 
ed with blood; dead hens lay in dozens on 
the floor, and, iu the middle, was a full sized 
fox, stretched out at full length, and, appa- 
rently, a sharer in the common mortality. 
The maid vever doubted the death of the 
fox, but attributed it to a different cause, 
namely, that he had so gorged himself on 
the poultry that he had burst. Here were 
three causes to rouse the mingled wrath and 
contempt of the servant; and after some ex- 
clamations, she took him by the tail and 
swung him with all her might into the recep- 
tacle in which were accumulated the requis- 
ites for garden compost. ‘The fox fell safely 
and rose again speedily, and scoured along 
until he gained the cover of the woods, leav- 
ing the servant in utter consternation. 


[Couch’s Illustrations of Instinct. 





Remepy ror tue Potaro Ror. Robert 
Von Amburgh, of Poughkeepsie, has raised 
two successive crops of Mercer potatoes, viz: 
one crop in 1846 and one the present year 
(1847,) perfectly sound and without any rot. 
The potatoes planted in 1846, were small 
potatoes of the year before, and about the 
size of a hickory nut, ora trifle larger, and 
dug when green and before the usual time of 
digging, and preserved through the winter. 
These planted last spring were the same kind, 





and were planted without regard to size. 


[Fron the National Era.) 
THE HUSKERS. 
Bx J.G. WHITTIER, 


It was late in mild October, and the long autumnal rain 

Had left the summer harvest fields all green with grass 
again; 

The first sharp frosts had fallen, leaving all the woodlands 
gay 

With the hues of summer's rainbow or the meadow flow- 
ers of May. 


Through a thin dry mist that morning the sun rose broad 
and red, 

At first a rayless disc of fire, it brightened as it sped; 

Yet even its noon-tide glory fell chastened and subdued 

On the corn fields and the orchards and softly pictured 
wood. 


And all that qniet afternoon, slow sloping to the night, 

It wove with golden shuttle the haze with yellow light; 

Slanting through the printed beeches, it glorified the hill, 

And beneath it pond and meadow lay brighter, greener 
still. 


And shouting boys in woodland haunts caught glimpses of 
that sky, 

Flecked by the many tinted leaves, and laughed they knew 
not why; 

And school-girls, gay with aster flowers besid« :he meadow 
brooks, 

Mingled the glow of autumn with the sunshine of sweet 
looks. 


From spire and barn looked westerly the patient weather- 
cocks, 

But even the birches on the hills stood motionless as 
rocks; 


No sound was in the woodlands, save the squirrel’s drop- 
ping shell, 


And the yellow leaves amung the boughs, iuw veusmeg «« 
they fell. 


The summer grains were harvested; the stubble fields lay 
dry, 

Where June winds rolled in light and shade the pale-green 
waves of rye; 

But, still, on gentle hill-slopes, in valleys fringed with 
wood, 

Ungathered, bleaching in the sun, the heavy corn crop 
stood, 


Bent low, by autumn’s wind and rain, through husks that 
dry and seer, 

Unfolded from their ripened charge, shone out the yellow 
ear; 

Beneath the turnip lay concealed in many a verdant fold, 

And glistened in the slanting light the pumpkin’s sphere of 
gold. ‘ 


There wrought the busy harvesters, and many a creaking 
wain 
Bore slowly to the long barn-floor its load of husk and 





grain: 
| Till, rayless as he rose that morn, sank down at last the 
sun, 
Ending the day of dreamy light and warmth as it begun. 


And Jo! as through the western pines, on meadow, stream 
and pond, 
Flamed the red radiance of a sky, set all afire beyond, 
| Slowly o’er the eastern sea-bluffs a milder glory shone, 
And the sunset and the moonrise were mingled into one! 


As thus into the quiet night the sunset lapsed away, 

And deeper in the brightening moon the tranquil shadows 

| lay, 

| From meny a brown old farm-house and hamlet without 

name, 

| Their milking and their home tasks done, the merry husk- 

ers came, 

Swung o’er the heaped-up harvest, from pitchforks in the 

} mow, 

| Shone dimiy down the lanterns on the pleasant scene be- 

| low; 

The growing pile of hnsks behind, the golden ears before, 

And laughing eyes and busy hands and brown cheeks glim- 
mering o'er. 

Half hidden in a quiet nook, serene of look and heart, 

Talking their old times o’er, the old men sat apart, 

While up and down the unhusked pile, or nestling in its 
shade, 

At hide-and-seek, with laugh and shout, the happy children 
played. 


Urged by the good host’s daughter, a maiden young and 
fair, 

Lifting to light her sweet blue eyes and pride of soft brown 
hair, 

The master of the village school, sleek of hair and smooth 
of tongue, 

To the quaint tane of some old psalm a husking ballad 
sung: 


Heap high the farmer’s wintry hoard! 
Heap high the golden corn! 

No richer gift has Autnmn poured 
From out her lavish horn! 


Let other lands, exulting, glean 
The apple from the pine, 

The orange from its glossy green, 
The cluster from the vine. 


We better hove the hardy gift 
Our rugged vales bestow, 

To cheer us when the storms shall drift 
Our harvest fields with snow. 


When spring time came with flower and bud, 
And grasses green and young, 

And merry Boblinks, in the wood, 
Like mad musicians sung, 


We dropped the seed o’er hill and plain, 
Beneath the sun of May, 

And trightened from our sprouting grain 
The rebber crows away. 

an enrou, fh the long, bright days of June, 
Its leaves grew green and fair, 

And waved in hot midsumme;’s noon 
Its soft and yellow hair. 


And now, with Autumn’s moon|it eves, 
Its harvest time has come, 

We pluck away the frosted leaves, 
And bear the treasure home. 


There, richer than the fabled gitt 
Ot golden showers of old, 

Fair hands the broken grain shall sift, 
And kuead its meal of gold. 


Let vapid idlers loll in silk 
Around their costly board, 

Give us the bow! of samp and milk 
By home-spun beauty poured. 


Where’er the wide old kitchen hearth 
Sends up its smoky curls, 

Who will not thank the kindly earth, 
And bless our corn-fed girls! 


Then shame on all the proud and vain, 
Whose folly laughs to scorn 

The blessing of the Yankee’s grain, 
His wealth of gelden corn. 


Let earth withhold her goodly root, 
Let mildew blight the rye, 

Give to the worm the orchard’s fruit, 
The wheat-field to the fly: 


But let the good old crop adorn 
The hills our fathers tred; 

Still let us for His golden corn 
Sead up our thanks to God! 





LIGHT AND VEGETATION. 
Messrs. Evrrors—The manner in which 
light, as a necessary agen:, affects the growth 


properly considered by the conductors of ag- 
ricultural experiments. If this was not tke 
case, there would be Jess said about the at- 
tractive influences of the moon, and more re- 
specting the effects produced by its light— 
which is undoubtedly important to vegetation, 
as well as solar light. That plants absorb 
light for some considerable purpose, is appa- 
rent from the fact that the upper surface of 
their leaves is generally turned in a direction 
from which the greatest quantity is to be de- 
rived; and that when growing in crevices of 
rocks, or in situations where light is only ad- 
mitted on one side, they incline in that direc- 
tion, showing that the leaves of plants search 
for light in the same manner that the roots do} 
for nourishment. ‘The Rose Lupine (Lupi- 





and productiveness of plants, bas not been 


oon oan 


nus pilosus) and many other species of plants 
that have irritable leaves, invariably turn 
them towards the sun during the day, ‘and at 
jnight to the moon, especially if it be nearly 
at its greatest light, as if thirsting for rays 
more intense than those received indireetly, 
or from the diffuse light of day. 
The greatest benefit received hy plants from 
ithe absorption of light, is in the decomposi- 
ition of carbonic acid gas, which is one of the 
| principal supporters of vegetable life. Itisa 
‘compound substance, composed of oxygen 
land carbon. When it is absorbed in large 
quantities by plants vegetating exposed to the 
/sun, it is known to be efficacious in hastening 
| their growth; but to plants confived exclu- 
sively to the shade, such quantities are inju- 
| rious, a» its carbon cannot be assimilated with 
‘the plant, until decomposed—which in this 
case can by no means be effected, without di- 
‘rect light from the sun. If carbonic acid gas 
\is received into plants that cannot absorb light 
sufficient for its decomposition, it is useless, 
or rather injurious to them. In the decompo- 
| sition of this gas, absorbed by vegetables, the 
light is first decomposed on entering the plant 
|—all the rays not being required to produce 
the intended effect; consequently the green 
‘ray is reflected, probably more for its preju- 
\dicial tendency to hinder the action of the 
| other rays, than to give the whole of vegeta- 
\tion a uniform color. But as it is, the green 
ray is never absorbed by healthy, growing 
plants; but it is reflected, more or less, ac- 
cording to the thriftiness of their growth— 
which is of itself a circumstance sufficient to 
bring us to the consideration of the nature of 
plants, respecting their refusal to absorb a 
certain particle or ray of light, while exhibit- 
ing luxuriance in the greatest degree. If its 
/rejection cannot be accounted for, by suppos- 
ing that the carbonic acid gas of plants can- 
not be properly decomposed, even through 
the agency of light, without the exclusion of 
the green ray, Iam willing to let it remain 
among the mysteries of nature. When plants 
digest carbonic acid, the carbon is deposited, 
forming a part of their substance, while the 
principal part of the oxygen is permitted to 
escape from the under surface of their leaves, 
which is essential, in respiration, to the sup- 
| port of animal life, but is exhaled as entirely 
useless in vegetation, 
Now, since we have seen that light is es- 
sential to the growth of plants, may we not 
justly suppose that it affects their productive- 
ness; and that the practice adhered to by 
many farmers, of planting seeds at particular 
times of the moon’s vrrious positions to the 
earth, is mainly correct, though pronounced 
hy the “learned and scientific” to be supersti- 
jtion? As plants of any description require 
ithe same length of time in one season, to 
| grow and ripen, as in any other, (should they 
| he favored with like circumstances,) it is evi- 
\dent that those which are 
itheir growth to deposit large quantities of 
| carbon, in the form of fruit, should be allow- 
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ed to commence vegetating at a time in the 
|proper season, when the moon afforded the 
best light. ‘Then in a few days they will re- 
quire the additional light furnished nightly by 
the increasing moon; and vegetation will pro- 
gress without interruption, as far as light is 
concerned. Nature has undoubtedly made 
judiciou. arrangements for supplying plants 
with the important agent. After drinking, 
through the day, the intense light of the sun, 
they find relief in the gradual approach of 
darkness, which changes the process of vege- 
tation in such a manner that oxygen is ab- 
sorbed, instead of carbonic acid; but, when 
moonlight is prevalent, it is carried on in the 
same manner as it is during the day, except 
the rapid decomposition of carbonic acid is 
checked by the mildness of the light. If we 
disregard the irregularity of the seasons, and 
closely observe the growth of plants that have 
been planted at the proper time respecting 
the moon’s position to the earth, we will find 


that there is much benefit to be derived from 
being attentive co the best time of planting 


seeds; fur, in the cultivation of plants, if the 
season should not interfere in arresting their 
growth, we may secure to any particular kind 
the benefit of moonlight, as they naturally re- 
quire it. The cause of many failures, in ex- 
periments of this kind, may be attributed to 
some predominant inclinations of the seasons, 
or to the carelessness of those concerned in 
the experiment. If farmers would look into 
their business properly, they would soon be 
convinced that there is yet much to be learned 
hy them, upon which their prosperity in some 
degree depends. Therefore it should be the 
aim of all to improve, and experiment in ag- 
ricultural science. J. Have. 


Athens, Hi., Nov., 1847. 








CALIFORNIA. 

The Newark Daily Advertiser publishes a 
letter dated “Harbor of Monterey, Upper 
California,” written on the 17th of last June, 
from which we take the following passages: 

The country is well adapted to raising 
cattle. I have travelled through some of the 
finest valleys, upon which thousands of cattle 
and horses were feeding on the rich grasses 
growing in luxurious abundance; and even 
ov the tops of the hills wild oats and clover 
are found in plenty. But it may be doubted 
if it will do so well for agricultural purposes, 
owing to the drought which prevails in the 
summer, except in those parts which may be 
irrigated by the hand of industry. ‘The soil 
is rich, and except the dryness, adtnirably 
adapted to raise most, if not all the vegetables 
and fruits in the New York market; but it 
is not cultivated. With the exception of 
Capt. Fisher’s table, | have not seen a potato 
since far the other side of Cape Horo. 

The food of this country is beef, and it is 
excellent. The country abounds in game; 
the waters swarm with fish; the soil will yield 
abundant crops of wheat; fruit avd vegoti- 
bles might be raised in plenty—but the 8 
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sottish inebriation, so that we can obtain 
| nothing but beef to eat at present. 

| ‘The Californians spend much of their time 
‘on horseback, and are among the finest riders 
in the world. ‘They excel in the use of the 
itasso, which in their hands is a most forimida- 
ble weapon, It isa simple rope made of 
raw hide about thirty feet long, with « run- 
/ning noose at one end, generally coiled on 
}the horn of the saddle. When in chase of 
a wild bullock, or horse, or bear, or elk, the 
|rider runs his horse as néaras he wishes, 
and swinging the noose around his head 
throws it over the head or feet of the animal, 
and winds the other end around the horn of 
the saddle. The horse trained to the business 
stops and braces himself against the concus- 
sion, which often brings the bullock to the 
ground, 











It was remarked hy Wilkes when here, 
that there was more liquor drank ia this 
country in proportion to its inhabitants, than 
in any other, and [ have no doubt of it. The 
fearful exhibition | have seen was 
yesterday, (the Sabbath,) in Monterey, in 
front of a rum hole, justin the rear of the 
aleaid’s (magistrate’s) office—in which | have 
preached for the last three Sabbaths. 
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The proprietor of the establishment has an 
especial license to sell rum, and keeps a gam- 
Wing house open on the Sabbath; here were 
congregated Californians and Indians, Amer- 
icans and Spaniards, volunteers and reg- 
ulars, sailors and marines, squaws and horses, 
(the latter the most respectable,) all in the 
the most indiscriminate confusion—drinking, 
| gambling, swearing and fighting. 1 do not 
mean that the horses did anything of this; 
noble animals, they had much rather eat 
clover and wild oats. Look at the scene: 
there with aswea’§ joth, and a 
purser’s clerk just discharged ..om the Col- 
j}umbus, has lost $30 on it: close at hand, 
| three squaws and a marine lie together, hope- 
jlessly drunk: another company is fizhting, 
until faces are bruised and Spanish knives 
are gleaming in the sunlight, their owners, 
fortunately too drunk to draw much blood, 
If there was a place in Sodom that equalled 
| this, lam not surprised that righteous Lot 
| was “vexed with their filthy conversation.” 
| One of them dropped dead in the billiard 
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| room last night. 
Monterey is supposed to contain 12,300 in- 
| habitants. The houses are built of adoves, 
i that is, bricks which are dried in the sun, with 
projecting roofs to protect the walls in the rainy 
season. The Spanish language is spoken 

universally, except the emigrants, of whom 
lit is thought there are from two to three 
| eeunend in number. 

The sufferings endured by a party of these 
emigrants inthe mountains last season are 
almost incredible. ‘They were too lute in 
crossing, and were caught in the showers of 
the Sierra Neva, without food, and were 
compelled to eat the dead bodies of their 
companions as they one by one perished with 
cold and hardship. A company went to their 
relief, some of whom were badly frozen in 
the attempt. 

The Mermons are here also, and, as else- 
where, a pest, so far as they have any influ- 
ence. A whole ship load came out from 
New York some time since, under the direc- 
tion of one Brannin, the present proprietor 
of the California Star, published at San 
Francisco. They were given to understand 
that this land was theirs, had a flag prepared, 
&e., &e., but to their great mortification, the 
stars and stripes were floating in the breeze. 
Their arms, of which they had an abundance, 
had to be lain by, and they had to go to work 
like other people. 

The climate of California is salubrious and 
healthy. The yearis divided into the dry 
and rainy seasons, and the weather is but little 
colder in the winter or rainy season, thao in the 
summer; to-day the thermometer stands in 
my state room at 63 degrees, and nowhere 
along this part of the coast, can you do without 
winter clothing at any time. Indeed, at San 
Francisco, it blew almost a gale of wind 
every day we were there; so that we were 
disposed almost to regard it as the starting 
point whence all gales and winds originate. 

Back from the coast, some thirty or forty 
miles, the climate is delightful, and on the 
Salinas plains, the valley of San Jose, or San 
Juan, the climate is almost like Spain or Ita- 
ly, where scenes of loveliness are unsurpass- 
ed. This isa land of fruitful vales, verdant 
hills, “out of whose mountains thou mayest 
dig brass,” as well as dry summers, rainy 
winters, inhospitable mountains, and great 
moral destitution; and is destined ere long to 
be filled up with an enterprising population 
from our own shores. 

It is true the moumains of California are 
taller by some thousands of feet than even 
the Rocky Mountains, but there is sleepless, 
restless enterprise to climb them. I bave 
scen delicate women who have grown hardy, 
and small children who have grown bigger, 
and consumptive men who have become ro- 
bust by the operation. It is true some have 
perished in the ‘attempt, but there has been 
but little diminution of ardor on that account. 

There is an English school in San Fran- 
cisco in a tent, and directly in front of the 
gambling house I have spoken of, there is a 
house for a public school in course of erection, 
but it will take time, toil, and sacrifice, bef 
much can be accomplished for the 














spelling-book sells for a doll 
very few at that. y 
- giving the bit its 
it should be placed so 
clear the tusks in a horse’s 
be one inch above the corner 
mare’s mouth, “The curb chain 
be so tight as not to admit of more 
n one finger between it and the chin. 
hese rules are simple, and should be at- 
tended to by all riders, ladies as well as gen- 
tlemen, for no groom knows (cares?) how to 
bit a horse; and a horseman should no more 
mount with his bit improperly placed, than a 
seaman set sail with his rudder out of order. 
(Hints 
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